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Children's Newspaper, July 20, 1910 

Victor Hugo to a Certain Frenchman 

. . . This Buccaneer, this reprobate, 

Has changed a day of pride to shame and hate, 

On glory loaded crime, soiled victory, 

And, wretch! robbed Austerlitz from history! 

A dagger from that trophy proud has ta’en, 

And townsmen, workmen, countrymen has slain; 
Has of the dead piled up a dreadful heap, 

While his arm-chair did safe the coward keep. 
Sabre in hand, upon his oath he rushed, 

And justice, right, and government he crushed: 
Law, honour—all, yes, even Hope he killed. 



ff, /“ty, n iSJ^\A/C The Indomitable Spirit 

VJUUU 1^ E W J That Will Save the World 


Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are of good report—think on these things. 

It is hard to wait for the good news that is coming. 
* For nearly a year the bad news has been pouring 
in. Disaster has followed disaster. Oh, for a hit 
of good news! we have said, as the wireless was 
switched off. 

But are we sure there is no good news ? Are we 
sure the Hitler Bubble is not bursting ? When we 
look back on all these piteous days, when the last 
bomb has been dropped, and the last shot fired, 
and the last ship sunk, we shall see that the bubble 
has been bursting all the time. He is not a 
conqueror who tramples down a peaceful land and 
turns it into a wilderness. However many millions 
he has slain, Hitler is still, a mountebank. Consider 
the indomitable spirit that will bring him down. 

Pickings of the Dust-Heap 

W E do wrong to be misled by the calamities that 
have fallen upon the world. We play the Hitler 
game when we imagine him as a master-mind 
winning every stroke. He is no god. He is no 
master-mind. The thing he has done and the 
machine he has created are not something new and 
quickening in the world. Nazism and Fascism are 
not young growths, new blossomings of the human 
spirit in a world that is tired of the old ways. 
They are mouldy things, sterile, brutish, picked 
up on the dust-heap of dead despotisms. They have 
been tried and found wanting long ago. They are 
'pages torn from the books of the greatest failures 
in history. The Huns were gasping for conquest 
this way when wild beasts kept their courts where 
the Nazi reigns. It is because he has not been able 
to devise a new thing that Hitler has sought his 
models on the rubbish-heaps of ancient time. He is 
copying the Neros and the Attilas, and like them 
lie will perish. 

His weapons are Lies, Treachery, and Brutishness, 
and he has harnessed the powers of science to them. 
He has turned So million Germans into slaves and 
led them to wholesale butchery. He has brought 
up their young men to believe in tying and cheating 
and bullying and killing whatever they do not like, 
and has armed them to overrun their neighbours 
like packs of wolves. He has starved their kindred 
of food and armed them with the' greatest mass 
of destroying machines ever seen in the world. 

All this is not marching forward to something 
new. It is not the triumph of a young idea in a 
world growing old. It is the return to Barbarism. 
It is the abandonment of the human spirit in order 
to wallow in the slime. 

At Our Front Door 

Jt is no sign of greatness in any man that he can 
think such means of conquest can succeed. If 
men should say it has succeeded let us ask them 
How ? It is not success to make a wilderness, to 
ride with tanks over helpless people, to be a reptile 
king of a hungry continent. 

What is it that this man has done in his ten 
months of war ? He has slain his men in hundreds 
of thousands,' has murdered hosts of innocent people, 
has multiplied his problems every day. For what ? 

To arrive at our Front Door. To find himself 
for the first time face to face with something he 
cannot trample down. 


Now his power of winning by lies, by cheating, 
by offering protection with the dagger and the axe, 
is ended. He cannot ride roughshod here. He will 
find no traitors to let him in across the bridges, no 
king to betray his people, no soldiers to sell the 
pass, no quislings, rats, or frightened populations. 
He will find a people calm and steadfast, not to be 
tricked into panic or scattered on the roads as 
refugees ; a people ruled not by mountebanks and 
gangsters but for a thousand years by men ; a 
people not to be deceived by showy success or 
daunted by bitter disaster, but ready to stand 
for freedom till-the heavens fall. 

The good news that we have is deep down in our 
hearts; it is the news that nothing that has 
happened has broken our spirit or deflected our 
purpose. Wc stand where we stood on the first 



David is Ready 


day of the war : ally after ally gone, clouds gather¬ 
ing, but the surging tide within us rising for the 
final hour when we shall fling the tiger to his lair 
and save mankind. 

It is a thousand times true that the sensational 
success- of the powers of evil is as nothing 
compared with the achievements of the powers of 
righteousness. The test of the greatness of a nation 
is the way it faces disaster. What nation in the 
long annals of history has been so sorety tried as 
this ? The desertion of Russia, the collapse of 
Poland, the suppression of Denmark, the capture of 
Norway, the fall of the Netherlands, the betrayal of 
Belgium, the extinction of the power of France—it 
is enough, yet our cup is not full. We have lost 
supplies as well as friends. We have lost munitions 
we sorety need. We .have been burdened with 
refugees flung in our battle line and crowded into 
our island. We have been confronted with the 
most poignant situations nations have ever had to 
face. And we have been left alone to face the dark 
night coming on. We have had dark days before, 
but never days like these, and no man on earth is 
there who can say we have not faced them well. 

- ■ ■ Disaster on Disaster 

"Phe tilings we have done have been infinitely greater 
than anything the Nazis have accomplished. 
The} 7 have been turning the handle of the machine 
built up for ten years at the cost of the poverty 
and torture of their people ; we have been sustaining 
our resources, building up our energies, winning 
great victories, while we arm ourselves for the 
attack. Had the Nazis the vital element of greatness 
in them they should by all the laws of arithmetic 
^ have conquered us. They are the greatest armed 
power the world has seen, and we were unprepared. 
We were short of planes, short of munitions, short 
of men; and the supplies of our vital needs lay 
across the seas. Yet we have endured ten months 
of war, with disaster on disaster, and arc stronger 
today than when the war began. 

As for victories in the field, is it true that they 
have all been with the Nazis ? They have enslaved 
six countries, but nothing in Hitler’s march across 
Europe can compare with three of our crowning 
mercies: the rescue of the Altmark men, the 
evacuation from Dunkirk, the redemption of the 
French Fleet. They are victories with which no 
Hitler victory can compare. 

We snatched 300 British sailors from the German- 
slave-ship under the enemy’s very nose. We rescued 
the British Expeditionary Force as by a miracle. 
We saved the great French Fleet from Hitler’s grip 
even as he sat plotting what to do with it. 

The Matchless Victories 

Dunkirk were nearly half a million men trapped 
by King Leopold’s treachery. The German 
wireless spoke with glee of the fact that they were 
approaching annihilation within a few days. It 
seemed that nothing could help these 350,000 
British troops and 120,000 Frenchmen. In front 
of us loomed the shadow of the gravest military 
disaster in one thousand years. Yet by the marvel¬ 
lous cooperation of the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
450,000 of these men were saved and brought to 
this country while the enemy did his utmost to 
extinguish them ; the others were lost to make the 
miracle possible. There has been no feat of daring 

Continued on page 2 
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Good News 


Continued from page 1 
to match this in anything the 
barbaric Hitler hordes have done. 

As for the redemption of the 
French Fleet, it must be counted 
as the most triumphant stroke for 
victory since the war began. The 
puppet Government of the aged 
Marshal P6tain (formed without 
any support from the French 
people in order to hand France 
over to its enslaver) had broken 
the solemn word of France, given 
a day or two before, that in no 
circumstances should the ships be 
handed to the enemy. It was 
apparently with an evil satisfac¬ 
tion that the marshal broke this 
pledged word and gave the 
enemy, not only 400 airmen 
our planes had brought down, 
but all the ships of France which 
had been fighting with us. For 
weeks the fate of the ships was 
a bitter heaviness for the friends 
of freedom all over the world. 
With them the enemy would 
have doubled his power, jeopar¬ 
dised the future of our Island, 
and imperilled the cause of 
liberty. 

The Italian Fleet was waiting 
to join with it to overpower our 
own. But Italy thought twice 
and her ships did not stir on 
that great day when the British 
Fleet, the guardian of law and 
order in the earth, took pos¬ 
session of the French ships or 
made them useless to the Nazis. 
The balance of power, at sea was 
by a superb stroke turned in 
our favour ; the act of treachery 
was overcome ; the Nazis suffer¬ 
ed the bitterest blow that has 
yet befallen them.. The passing 
enmity of the traitor Govern¬ 
ment Aof Marshal Petain counts 
little in the scale against the 
enduring friendship between the 
French and British peoples. 
France will rise again, and this 
shameful chapter of dishonour 
will be blotted from her history. 

Two Blows For Freedom 

What matters now is that the 
two supreme acts of treachery in 
the war have both been faced 
with superb courage, and both 
countered by superb strategy. 

King Leopold doomed to 
destruction the B E F which had 
responded to his call to save his 
country ; Marshal Petain turned 
against France’s old Ally the 
whole power of the French fleet. 
With the enemv looking on and 


doing his worst, we saved the 
B E F and captured or destroyed 
the fleet the marshal had 
betrayed. 

That is the measure of our 
achievement as a fighting power. 
Reeling under blow upon blow, 
staggering before treachery un¬ 
paralleled, we have recovered 
and won immortal victories. No 
pages of history will shine with 
a brighter glow than those which 
tell of these things. The whole 
world of free men, the whole 
world of oppressed peoples, looks 
on with admiration and new hope 
as the British Forces gather 
their might and , show their 
ancient strength. 

Our touch has still its ancient 
power. We are short of planes, 
but we have the matchless 
quality of the R A F which faces 
an enemy five to one and beats 
it. There are no fighters like these 
anywhere else in the world. 
Once we are equal the enemy 
will be beaten on the sea and in 
the sky and wherever he may- 
lurk. We have a secret strength 
of which Nazis can know nothing. 

The Spirit of Our Race 

We fight with the goodwill of 
every man on earth who would 
be free. We have the ceaseless 
help of the rich republic of the 
West. We have the gates of the 
world wide open for supplies. 
We have our people braced up 
for. their finest hour, teeth set, 
fists clenched, eyes afire. The 
thought that feet foul with Nazi 
Slime may tread our soil sets 
fifty million hearts on fire and 
fills the Island with an anger 
never known before. From 
Land’s End to Scapa Flow, and 
in ten thousand 'towns and 
villages, between, the spirit of 
Alfred and Raleigh and Drake, 
of Cromwell and Milton and 
Nelson, is alive, burning in the 
hearts of a brave army and a 
valiant people. They will Stay 
Put and Stick It. They will not 
flinch. 

Whatever gross infamies may 
come upon' the earth, the last 
free land in Europe will not fall. 
It will endure whatever comes. 

It is unconquerable. It holds 
the fort for Freedom while 
Europe is enslaved, and it will 
thrill mankind one morning with 
the news that the mad dog is in 
chains and that the human race 
can breathe again. Arthur Mee 


The Flag in Joan’s Church 


As old and faithful friend of the 
C N, who has been reading our 
story of Rouen and.the Maid of 
Orleans, reminds us that the Union 
Jack now hangs in the crypt of 
the church in Joan's village of 
Domremy. 

It was a C N friend who put it 
there. Lady Palmer, who found the 
American flag in the crypt and 
asked if the British flag would be 


allowed a place. The. permission 
was readily given, and Lady 
Palmer had a special flag made of 
Spitalfield silk signed by Field- 
Marshal Foch and Field-Marshal 
Haig. We may hope the flag 
remains in Joan’s memorial church 
as a witness to the everlasting 
friendship between our peoples 
which no act of madness can 
destroy. 


What a Tank Drinks 


'"The Germans are using three main 
1 kinds-of tank, light, medium, 
and heavy, and it is interesting for 
us to know the range of their 
operations. 

A light tank needs about seven 
pints of petrol 4>er mile and carries 
enough for a ’range of 160 miles. 
A medium tank uses twice as much 
petrol, and has a range of 100 


miles. A heavy tank needs three 
times as much as a medium tank 
and can go only 50 miles without 
refilling. 

If a charge of tanks can be cut 
off from supplies it is as useless as a 
cavalry charge would be mounted 
on dead horses, and, moreover, a 
dead tank is a most serious obstacle 
for other tanks to surmount. 


Littie News 
Reels 

The flag of Canada has flown 
from Westminster Abbey for the 
first time. 

Louis Raemaekers, the Dutch 
cartoonist who won fame in the last 
war, has gone to America “ until 
Europe is a fit place to live in.” 

Buxton Town Hall flew the Union 
Jack on Dominion Day in memory 
of 50 Canadians who fell in the last 
war and lie in Buxton Cemetery. 

A11 Essex padre, refusing to 
leave a group of wounded men 
’too ill to be removed, was taken 
prisoner with them during the 
retreat in Flanders. 

The Yorkshire village of Fearby 
has thrown its village pump on to 
the scrap heap to help the \var. 

Carlyle's writing-table has been 
given to the London Library by J-ady 
Stephen. 

Don Bradman, Ihe famous 
cricketer, has joined the Aus¬ 
tralian Air Force. 

Herkomer’s painting of Charter- 
house Chapel has been mysteriously 
destroyed on its way back to 
London from Empire exhibitions ; 
£1200 insurance has been paid on it. 

Scarborough is losing a revenue oj 
about £10,000 a day. 

Two Leicestershire farmers, 
father and son, have been fined 
£20 for not ploughing two fields. 

When Southgate opened its civic 
dump at Winchmore Hill Green a 
piece of tire Zeppelin shot down at 
Cuffley in the Great War was 
placed on the dump to be returned 
to Germany by the RAF. 

There arc about 80,000 refugees 
from seven nations in this country. 

Cyclists of Britain have been 
invited by the National Cyclists 
. Union to contribute to buy a 
Spitfire. 

To help the Red Cross Agri¬ 
cultural Fund 20,000 farmers have 
agreed to a quarterly deduction of 
half-a-crown from their milk cheques. 

If all housewives will give 'in 
their old ration books for waste 
paper 450 tons of paper will be 
saved ; a pity they were not 
handed to the postman. 

Farningham in Kent is sending 
its Great War tank to the scrap 
heap for this war. 

Guide and Scout 
News Reel 

The Girl Guides of Northern 
Rhodesia have sent three pack¬ 
ing cases of Red Cross and other 
comforts, and clothing for 
evacuees, to Guide Headquarters 
in London ; New Zealand Guides 
have also sent a packing case of 
clothing. 

The Certificate of Merit has been 
awarded to Patrol Leader Paddy 
Burnish for her courage and pre¬ 
sence of mind .in rescuing a little 
girl from drowning. 

Two Worcester Wolf Cub',, Robert 
I-ander, 10, and Noel Hall, 11, have 
been awarded Certificates of Gallantry 
for rescuing a drowning boy. 

About 300 tons of waste metal in 
three weeks is the record of Sheffield 
Scouts ; their ambition is to collect 
500 toils a month. 

Scouts in . many parts of the 
country are helping the L D V by 
giving demonstrations in stalking, 
taking cover, and camouflage. 

Rovers and Senior Scouts of 
Longsigbt, Manchester, provide 
an all-night duty staff every 
night at St Mary’s Hospital, 
Manchester ; one of their duties 
is to remove babies to air-raid 
shelters. 


Was Ever a Better 
Tale Than This? 


o 


ne of. the classic stories of the 
world tells how the children 
saved a city; we must now add 
to it a classic story of how the 
children saved a country’s gold. 

It comes from Norway, and it tells 
how the sum of £2, 250,000 in gold 
was saved from falling into the 
hands of the German desperadoes. 

When the Nazis began invad¬ 
ing Norway, a small Norwegian 
steamer called the Bomma was 
moved into a remote fiord, where 
it was camouflaged, covered with 
branches .of trees, so that Hitler’s 
aeroplanes could-not see it. Had 
we been in the country round the 
fiord in those days we should have 
been delighted to see the happy 
faces of many children pulling, 
sledges, ■ a common enough sight 
in Norway, so that it attracted no 
particular attention, except perhaps 
that the children must have seemed 


unusually bright and eager. Day 
after day they pulled at their 
. sledges ; now and then a woman 
would be pulling a big sledge with 
a group of children sitting on the: 
box, and a Nazi guard would watch 
them pass. There was a little 
box on each sledge, and every 
box had been to a hiding-place in 
the hills, 35 miles from the fiord, 
where it was filled with gold. 
Then it was put on the sledge, and 
the children would pull and ride 
day after day, week after week, 
until they reached the steamer. 

At last, after six weeks, the boxes 
safe on board, the steamer went on 
its way unsuspected and unmo- 
. lested, and today the gold is safe 
in Baltimore, saved by the children, 
and ready for the people of Norway 
when Nazi slavery is swept off the 
face of the earth, and. Hitler is the 
mountebank of history. 


Picking Wild Flowers with John Ruskin 


VV7E hear from a good friend of 
the C N that he has spent an 
interesting hour with the last sur¬ 
vivor of the family of John Ruskin’s 
first publisher. 

It was Ruskin’s friend George 
Allen who printed his first books in 
a shed in his garden at Orpington. 
The house was then called Crofton, 
but has now been renamed Ruskin 
House. Miss Jessie Allen, who now 
lives in a bungalow at Orpington, 
delights to fyfil how in the days 
when Darwin was living at Downe, 
and Sir Jo!in Lubbock at High 
Elms, she and her sisters used' to take 


Ruskin roaming in the woods, where 
he would pick wild flowers with 
them. She still, has a water-colour 
painting by her father with Ruskin’s 
comments above his signature. 

Ruskin, she said, would never go 
by train, though she herself went 
by train to London to hear him 
lecture at the Royal Institution. 

It is good to know that Miss 
Allen is still a vigorous old lady, as 
happy as may be in these days, the 
•last link with that happier world 
in which our English Apostle of 
Beauty was sending out his books 
from her father’s garden. 


When Insects Swarm 


■"These are the days when the 
insects come out to play and 
swarm at nights, and will do so till 
late September. A naturalist, Air 
Hanson Valentine, who counted the 
nights of their appearance in larger 
multitudes last year, drawing them 
into the glare of a neon mercury 
light, has recorded a curious fre¬ 
quency in the bigger swarms. ■ 
Every 13 or 17 days the swarm 
becomes magnified many times. 


Where there were teiis or hundreds 
on ordinary nights, the numbers 
then rise to thousands or tens of 
thousands.. What the cause of this 
periodicity may be he only sur¬ 
mises, but it appears to take place 
when sun and moon together are 
raising the high tides. - 

In the course of this month 
and the next two some of the biggest 
swarms should be on July 22, August 
4 and iS, and September 4. 


The Red Gross Wants the Old Lamps 


At least 130 million electric lamps 
** are discarded every.year and 
find their way to the dustbin. v The 
Red Cross wants them, as they can 
obtain 14s for every 1000 of their 
metal caps. ' 

Here is a task for every boy and 
girl, a task which can be organised 
in every school as the collection 
of tinfoil has been organised. 

The C N suggests that readers 
should look in the junk cupboard 
in case useless lamps have been 
placed there instead of in the dust- 

Birds Hold Up 
a Truck 

We bear of two stray doves that 
have made their home in the roof 
of an armament factory, and of two 
other birds bringing up a family in 
some busy railway yards in Cheshire. 
Their nest is in the brake ratchet of 
a truck, and the I, N E R has issued 
an order that the truck shall not be 
disturbed till the birds have left it. 

THINGS SEEN 

The little Princesses dancing 
and singing with evacuees at a 
village concert. 

A wasps nest hanging over the 
door-of a shop at Eynsford. 


bin, and should next test all the 
lamps in rooms no longer used, 
and ask the head of their school 
to apply to the Salvage Branch, 
Lord Mayor’s Fund, Mansion House, 
London, who will put him in touch 
with the buyers of these metal 
caps. These firms will pay the 
cost of carriage, sending a carton 
and dispatch label. 

Probably the number found will be 
surprising. The next thing will be to 
make sure that when the next lamp 
goes, Smith minor says “ Red Cross.” 

One Happy Month of 
Glorious Life 

This month great areas of the 
United States are invaded by .the 
17-year locust, of which we once 
saw a visitation in the streets of 
Chicago. Unlike other locusts, it is 
quite harmless, neither stinging nor 
biting, and unable to feed on crops. 

Its more usual name is the 17-year 
cicada, and it spreads its trans¬ 
parent thin-veined wings in the 
sunlight lor only a month or six 
weeks. The earlier part of its 17 
years is spent underground as a 
grub. Only after this long imprison¬ 
ment does it revel in a few short 
weeks of winged freedom. It is a big 
insect, with a body about the size of 
the top joint of one’s little finger. 
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A PENSION'S NEW 
ADDRESS 

A Canadian veteran of the 
Great War has written from his 
home in Greece to the Minister 
of-Finance at Ottawa asking him 
to divert his war pension to help 
toward victory in the Hitler War, 

Other Canadian pensioners, 
who have remained at home, have 
clone likewise. One living at 
London in Ontario has surren¬ 
dered'his monthly cheque of over 
and another has authorised the 
Minister to reduce his pension by 
£z 5s a month for the duration 
of the war. 

THE ANCIENT INHABITANT 
OF GREENLAND 

Bones of the dinosaur have lately 
been discovered near Scoresby 
Sound on the eastern shore of 
Greenland. 

They prove that the climate of 
Greenland was very different some 
ten-million years ago, when these 
reptiles browsed on tropical vege¬ 
tation. The bones are being studied 
and assembled by scientists who 
will be able to say how big were the 
species of dinosaur which fre¬ 
quented this part of the world. 
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A Downland Scene in Southern England 



Among the scrap iron collected 
for the war by the Dartford 
Rural District Council the other 
day were several relics of the 
last war—a piece of a bomb 
dropped from a Zeppelin in a 
cherry orchard, a tin hat, a shell 
and a shell case, and some hand 
grenades. They played their 
part in the defeat of the Kaiser 
and will play their part in the 
rout of Hitler and all his 
desperadoes. 

THE TALKING DOLL 

When Mr Tyllycr, who lost both 
his legs in the Great War, began 
his three-year task of making a 
mechanical doll, he can hardly 
have expected that it would have 
become so valuable a toy. 

This doll is dressed as a Red 
Cross nurse and is half life size. 
Whenever a coin is placed in a 
collecting-box which she carries, 
the doll says in a pleasant voice, 
Thanlc you very much. 

Mr Tyllyer has given this clever 
and beautiful doll to the Lord 
Mayor’s Fund, and we are sure 
it will collect very many coins 
for this great cause 


The iron Nail 


Tx the foods recommended to us, 
*• from carrots to potatoes, from 
wheat to milk and meat, are many 
minerals we cannot do without, and 
one of the most important is iron. 

In our bodies is a permanent 
supply of iron, not very much, 
and no more than would make a 
good-sized nail; but if we were 
without it there would be a nail 
in our coffin, because we should 
not be able to breathe. It slips 
into our system with our food and 
enables our red corpuscles to carry 

LIME TEA 

These are days in which new 
and old foods are much can¬ 
vassed. A correspondent puts 
in a word for tea made from the 
fragrant lime blossom. 

It is widely drunk on the Con¬ 
tinent and can be ordered in any 
hotel abroad. The flowers are 
picked and dried and the product 
infused with boiling water as 
with ordinary tea. 

BANANAS IN ICELAND? 

Banana groves in Iceland seem 
absurd, yet there are scientists who 
declare that they can be grown 
there owing to the island’s hot 
springs. 

These 700 springs well up from 
their volcanic sources' on the 
western side of Iceland, which is a 
striking contrast to the eastern side, 
a plateau on which the snow seldom 
melts. 

Tiro steam from the hot springs 
and geysers has been going to waste 
for centuries, and if only money 
can be found to bring this natural 
heat under control banana groves 
can be cultivated. Experiments 
have been made and a few bananas 
grown, but to grow this’ tropica! 
fruit on a big scale in Iceland seems 
very problematical. 


oxygen to the body’s living cells. 
But according to one of the leading 
authorities on nutrition its work 
is then only begun. When the red 
corpuscles break down, as they must, 
four-fifths of the iron is salvaged 
and goes to the bone-marrow factory 
for making new red corpuscles. Even • 
then the iron is a provident worker, 
for it always keeps an emergency 
reserve of one-sixth of the metal 
entering the body. 

In short, the iron nail is a lesson 
to us all in salvaging waste. 

NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Take up shallots when the leaves 
begin to decay, dry in the sun, and 
store in a dry place. Peg down the 
long shoots of vegetable marrows. 

Some of the stronger - growing 
plants, such as hollyhocks, dahtias, 
and helianthus, would be greatly 
benefited by being watered with 
liquid manure. 

NEGRO INTELLIGENCE 

After testing 8460 Negro 
children' in Chicago, Dr Paul 
Whitty, Professor of Education 
at North-western University, 
Evanston, in Illinois* has come 
to the conclusion that high intel¬ 
ligence occurs with the same 
frequency in Negro as in white 
children. 

Superior intelligence, he says, 
depends on the child’s health and 
physique, being found in both 
black and white children who 
average two inches taller and 
five pounds heavier than is 
normal for their age. 

So here is one more proof that 
good food, fresh air, and healthy 
conditions produce children that 
are not only vigorous in body but 
also in mind. 


This Was Alive 300 Million Years Ago 


An insect that crawled among the 
ferns and mosses 300 million 
years ago, has now been completely 
identified by Mr D. J. Scourfield who 
was recently awarded the Linnaean 
Society’s medal for his researches. 
It-is .the very oldest insect known, 
and was found in Scotland in the 
Khynie rocks of the Devonian Era, 
near Aberdeen. 

From those rocks the creature 
takes its pleasant name of Rhyni- 
ella, and is declared to be a true 
Collemboia of the same kind as 


its modern descendants of today. 
It was wingless, and came before 
the forest trees in' which the first 
winged insects flitted, so it seems 
that the insects outstripped the 
trees in their evolution to higher 
forms. 

It is a tiny creature to have 
such a tremendous pedigree, and 
to have lived through the rising of 
the Alps and the laying down of 
Coal. Some of its myriad descen¬ 
dants have been found in amber, in 
the Baltic and in Canada. 


REST A LITTLE 

The war is giving a great 
impetus to the provision of rest¬ 
rooms. and entertainments in 
munition factories, and as this 
term is now inclusive of so many 
trades we may hope that the 
good work will remain when 
peace comes again. 

The Ministry of Labour is plan¬ 
ning extensive welfare machinery, 


The Bluebirds in the Garden 


Stay Put 

and 

Stick It 


and appointing officers to super¬ 
vise varied efforts, including not 
only entertainment and rest 
periods but medical and nursing 
services. There is also the vitally 
important matter of factory can¬ 
teens. The results achieved, in 
practice by thoughtful employers 
will, it is hoped, be spread over 
the entire world of labour, with 
its millions of men, women, and 
young people. 

THE RATION CARD IN THE 
CIVIL WAR 

We had imagined all along that 
ration cards were an innovation 
of this century, but we learn that 
during the Civil War in England 
ration cards were issued in at least 
one town—Scarborough. 

A TRIBUTE FROM 
DOVEDALE 

We feel that we may print this note 
from our old friend Mr F. A. Holmes. 

On Sunday I attended a ser¬ 
vice at a little Methodist Chapel 
in the great hills of Dovedale. 
A well-known and popular local 
preacher (a chimney sweep) was 
preaching, and there was a good 
congregation of farmers from the 
surrounding countryside. Before 
the sermon the preacher said : 

I want you all lo take in the 
Children's Newspaper, not only 
for the sake of the children hut 
your own sake. Of all the. -weekly 
papers we may lose owing to lack 
of supplies, I hope this will be 
the Iasi in the field. I have taken 
it in for 20 years, and its articles 
have been an inspiration. 


PJirncuLTiES in rearing the babies 
. have not discouraged a pair of 
bluebirds from returning to a garden 
bird house at Pueblo in Colorado 
this year. 

When the chicks were born the 
owner of the garden removed one 
of them from the nest and placed 
it in a cage in his house. He fed it 
on bird seed, but the little creature 
died. He then removed another 


chick from the nest, placed it in the 
cage, and hung the cage in the 
garden. The father and mother birds 
promptly fed the bird through the 
bars, and one morning succeeded 
in forcing open the doors of the 
cage and setting the little one free. 
The young bird grew big and strong 
and the whole family then migrated. 

This year the same pair of blue¬ 
birds have returned to the garden. 


THE ESKIMOS IN THE ABBEY THE MAHARAJAH 


With so many nations now repre¬ 
sented in London, Westminster 
Abbey has half the world in 
miniature among its daily visitors. 
It would be interesting to have a 
record of the comments of some of 
those who are unfamiliar with such 
glories and such antiquity. 

We remember that some years 
ago a little company of Eskimos 
were being shown through the 
building. The sculptures of states¬ 
men and warriors, the wonderful 
glass, the lovely proportions of the 
building, meant nothing to them, 
but they came to one thing which 
transfixed them with delight; it 
was a marble ship with a marble 
anchor. Nothing else mattered, that 
was marvellous. 

THREE THINGS SAID 

Here are three good points made 
by the Minister of Agriculture. 

To Farmers: The nation 
counts on you to grow as much as 
possible, and of the foods the nation 
needs in its peril. 

To Farm Workers: You 
have urged that your wages should 
be as good as those paid in industry. 
You are now getting* them. Help 
the nation by Sunday work as 
they do in the factories. 

To Housewives : You have 
heard of dangerous areas and 
evacuation. We all have to stick 
to our posts. Your job is to stay 
at home and look alter vour men. 


The Maharajah of Gondal, 
who has given £7500 to help our 
evacuated children, is the man 
who gave away his weight in 
gold to celebrate his jubilee. 
His State is one of the most 
effectively ruled in India, It has 
no taxes, but is paid.for by the 
profit on the railways. The 
Maharajah took his doctor’s de¬ 
gree in Edinburgh, and he has 
done another fine thing by pub¬ 
lishing a dictionary which took 
ten years to compile. 

RAHERE’S FAIR 

It is a hundred years ago this 
month that the City of London 
decided to bring to an end St Bar¬ 
tholomew’s Fair after four centuries. 

When Rahcre, the King’s Jester, 
founded his priory in Norman days 
he obtained from the king the right 
to hold a fair on St Bartholomew 
Day and the days before and after. 
At first it was a great Cloth Fair, 
and within the priory gates was set 
up one of the oldest courts known to 
the law, the Pie-Poudre, so named 
because justice was done there “ as 
speedily as dust can fall from the 
feet." 

Here offenders at the fair were 
sent to the whipping-post and 
stocks with commendable promp¬ 
titude, yet after the dissolution of 
the priory this fair degenerated into 
a carnival of vice and vulgarity. 


The Blackfellow’s Kitchen-Garden 


nPiiE kitchen-garden of the Austra- 
A lian Blackfellolv is the Bush, 
where he can find a living while the 
white v-fellow would starve. Mrs 
Dadswell, of Melbourne University, 
has just completed a list of the 
Blackfellow’s wild vegetables in the 
Bush about Alice Springs, and finds 
them as nutritious as the white 
man’s cultivated supplies. 

The Solanum leaf and fruit serve 
the aboriginals as a substitute for 
the tomato, the weed Portulaca is as 
good as the c' rot, parsnip, and 


turnip, and another leafy root, 
Celandrine, takes the place of 
cabbage, lettuce, and spinach. 
Here is a lesson from the herbs of 
our own hedgerow for those who are 
digging for victory Mrs Dadswell 
finds in these wild vegetables all the 
minerals necessary for food, such as 
iron, calcium, and magnesium, and 
the vitamins take care of them¬ 
selves. 

The Blackfellow is rather short of 
sugar, but finds it in " eucalyptus 
manna.” 
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The Children 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London. 

above the hidden ■ waters of the ancient River 

Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world vie fimnwtmow 

How Beautiful the World is 


L_Io\v beautiful the world is ! 

* Let all who stir up strife, 
all who are ungenerous or 
inconsiderate, all troublesome 
children and all impatient 
grown-ups, take a walk in a 
country lane. 

It would do them all good, 
especially if they got up early 
in the morning and walked 
with the rising sun. The glory 
that was Greece and the. 
grandeur that was Rome are 
as nothing to the glory that 
surrounds us on every sum¬ 
mer’s day. 

Have you read of the day 
when Tennyson was thrilled 
as he walked among the corn 
and listened to the lark at 
heaven’s gate, going home 
to write his song of the singer 
of what the world will be when 
the years have died away ? 

The rain had fallen, the Pod 
arose, 

He passed by the town and out 

• of the street . 

A light wind blew from the 
gates of the sun, 

And waves of shadow went 
over the wheat, 

And he sal down in a lonely 
place, 

And chanted a melody loud and 
sweet. 

That made the wild sican pause 
in her cloud 

And the lark drop down at his 
feet. 

The sieallow slopt as he hunted 
the fly, 

The snake slipt under a spray, 
The wild hawk stood with the 
down on his beak, 

And stared, with his foot on the 
prey, 

And the nightingale thought, 
“ I have sung many songs. 
But never a one so gay, ■ 

For he sings of. what the world 
will be 

When the years have died away.” 

Ah ! when the years have 
rolled away ! Civilisation has 
much unfinished business on 
its hands that will be finished 


then. We shall have finished 
with our war memorials and 
shall be building monuments 
of peace. 

It will strengthen our faith 
in the ’ coming of that day 
to walk about our country 
now, to see ft in its summer 
splendour, with the roses climb¬ 
ing over arches and creeping 
over Cottage walls. 

We believe that there awaits 
us at the end of our journey 
through this world a glory 
greater yet; but if when it 
comes we find that heaven is 
like a summer day by a bab¬ 
bling brook, or in some meadow 
aglow with buttercups, we 
shall be satisfied. 

To those who rule so much 
of our lives on earth, who 
make our laws and make our 
wars; to those who stir up 
trouble; to all who keep 
alive the bate that does more 
harm to those who cherish 
it than it can ever do to those 
who suffer it—to all these we 
would say : Get- ye apart into 
the quiet places, and learn the 
lesson that on every wind is 
blown. It is the lesson of 
serenity, tranquillity, of quiet 
faith that all . this wonder 
round about us, all the glory 
that a summer brings, has 
one great purpose, one great 
end—the happiness and up¬ 
lifting of God’s children every¬ 
where. 

Let ns have an end of 
striving for vain things. Let 
us pray without ceasing and 
wait without doubting for tlie 
glory we are promised by 
Him who made the worlds 
and brought us here. 


JUST AN IDEA 
How often we thinkin these days 
of the saying of . Oliver Wendell 
Holmes that the human race is 
divided into two classes—those who 
go ahead and do something, and 
those who sit still and inquire why 
it wasn’t done the other zvay. 


Stop This Waste 

’J’he nation, facing grave emer¬ 
gency, should surely lose no 
time in organising itself to make 
the most of its resources. One 
of the great needs of the hour 
is the saving of Waste. 

We are astonished at the 
number of pleasure cars in these 
days, when one of our main needs 
is to save petrol for the Navy, 
Air Force, and Army. 

Mineral oil has to be imported 
by sea. All the routes by which 
it comes have to be guarded by 
the Navy and Air Force, which 
themselves have to consume oil. 
The oil-tanker is a special object 
of attack by the enemy, who 
knows that to sink a tanker is 
equivalent to winning a battle. 
Does this never occur to those 
who spend a Saturday afternoon 
or Sunday in an oil-driven 
pleasure excursion- ? Does it 
never occur to the Government 
which still allows petrol to be- 
used by private persons for luxury 
purposes ? Does the thought 
not bring a thrill of anger to 
all who read of it ? 

© 

TO ANY CHILD 

Jf strange men ask you ques¬ 
tions in the street, do not 
answer them; they may be 
enemies of your country. 

* © 

This Kind World 

A good friend sends us this story 
of a bank at Woolwich, one more 
witness to the brotherhood which 
still remains in the world. ' 
'Three travel-stained soldiers 
presented a handful of 
French coin to the. cashier for 
exchange, mentioning thajt they 
had just returned from - the 
Front. The cashier told them 
the value, a matter of about 
is 6d, and one of the customers, 
who had just cashed a cheque, 
and had evidently overheard the 
conversation, said, “ I’ll buy 
them from you,” whereupon he 
took the coins and handed the 
soldiers £i apiece. 

© 

THE MODEST HOARD 

While food hoarding is not to 
be thought of, the Ministry 
of Food advises every housewife 
to get in a week’s supply of 
essential foods, including (in 
country districts) a bag of flour. 
This is well said, for it must help 
the Ministry if each house has a 
modest supply in hand. Why 
not issue a list of such permitted 
stores, and.why not extend it to a 
modest hoard sufficient to last a 
fortnight instead of a week ? 


Under the Editor’s Table 


W/iien b us fares were increased 
London Transport expected 
a run on halfpennies. But no 
one must run over a copper. 

yj UTHORITIES are 

satisfied with the . Wants 
small savings move - A 

ment. Think it great. y 

■ 0 $ 

man says it is bis . 
ambition to keep 
a shop. Most people 
expect a shop to keep V vljf 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 


W C are ashed to save. 

our jars. Hasn't 
Europe enough ? 


If ice creams are 
selling like hot cakes 


^ MAN wants to know what it 
means to dream that you are 
in a balloon. It means you arc 
dreaming that you are in a ballooii. 

' - 0 

Puck TTigiiteen watches 

» KnOW are t° be sold 

^ by auction. , Going, 


r J'UE Ministry "of 
Information now 
has an orator in 
Hyde Park. Believes 
■in speaking out. . 

• 0 • 

A.N excursion train 
has been running 
for a hundred years. 
Time it arrived. 


Shipping and Slipping 

£ommonsense has long failed to 
break the stupid habit' of 
high-heeled shoes, but it appears 
that this may be one of the good 
things the war will bring about. 

It is said that these high heels,. 
so foolish and dangerous, use up 
50,000 tons of wood for women’s 
shoes in a year; some heels are 
three inches high, throwing a 
woman forward so that she 
walks unnaturally. There must 
be thousands of women who have 
.no idea of comfortable walking. 

The Timber Controller has 
been saying „ that in giving up 
these high heels women will save , 
enormous shipping space; and 
Peter Fuck, reading this, de¬ 
clared that they would save 
enormous slipping space. 


Jt is a little more than half a arriving ship in order to h£iVe 
century since France gave pointed out to him the charac- 
the Statue of .Liberty to America, teristic features of New York 
where it stands at the gate of Harbour and of Manhattan. ' ' 
the New World, welcoming the There, said his friend, is 
travellerintoNew York Harbour. Bartholdi’s great Statue of 
Mr Chauncey Depcw, in un- Liberty guarding the very en- 
veiling the statue, declared that trance to the greatest harbour 
by it the two nations celebrated in the New World, 
their unity in liberty, rejoicing Ah, yes, said the visiting 
that its spirit had penetrated Frenchman, gazing at the statue 
all lands and was the hope of all with absorbed interest; it is 
peoples. very, very fine. In France we 

Some time ago a distinguished too build monuments to the : 
visitor from France, coming for illustrious dead 1 ! : ' 

the first time to the United Alas, the prophecy of the cynic 
States, stood on the deck of his' has come true. , , 

Play. On, Little Flock > 

A C N reader in Dundee tells us and flew to the third, displacing 
of these cases of animals playing that that gull; yet finally it rested on 
he has lately seen.. ' the fourth mast. 

Qne dog was inside a garden A party of girls were on a 
hedge and another outside. roundabout, and a mongrel 
Hach barked at the other, and dog, barking furiously at them, 
they then raced to the other end whirled round and round trying to 
of the hedge, stopped, barked, and catch its tail whenever the round- 
raced back to the gate, doing about was going, stopping only 
this repeatedly and thoroughly when the girls stopped, 
enjoying the fun. , ^ lazy Scotch terrier lay basking 

There was a -tour-masted ship in the sun in the middle of 

in harbour with a seagull on each the lawn, and through the hedge 
of the first three masts. ' A fourth hopped a young rabbit. Sc'otty 
gull arrived, but, ignoring tlic jumped up and chased Bunny 
empty mast, it hovered over the round the lawn, but got no nearer 
first mast till the gull on it flew to him. When Bunny stopped 
off to make room for it. The new Scotty got tired too, and they 
gull then flew off to the second gazed at each other for a while, till 
mast, where the gull made room Bunny hopped away through the 
for it. Then it left the second mast hedge and the game was over. 


The Illustrious Dead of France 
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The World In the Pockets 
of a Soaring Human Soy 


'T.RynoDY, from kings and field : 
marshals downwards, lias won¬ 
dered at the marvellous adapt¬ 
ability , shown by our soldiers and 
sailors.- The simple truth is that 
most boys are always preparing 
themselves, everyday of their lives, 
for all ihanner of eventualities. They 
train and lay up stores for every¬ 
thing. 

When we are young we are like 
monkeys and magpies, but with 
a purpose—we collect everything 
lying loose not obviously belonging 
to others, feeling positively certain 
that the newest thing acquired is the 
important addition we have made 
to our stock-in-trade. And every¬ 
thing so gained has to be put to 
some use or another, from the sour 
apple to the bent pin. There is a 
> py, now probably hunting German 
submarines in the Atlantic, who 
but for the war would possibly 
have collected pictures, statuary, 
strange beasts, old china, or even 
old clothes. He was the greatest 
collector in his school. He was a 
jolly little chap, always enormously 
swollen about the pockets; and 
one day his teacher noticed that his 
pockets bulged more than ever, 
and persuaded him to turn them 
out. Here is a list of what they 
found. We offer it as a challenge 
To. any master or mistress as the 
pocket possessions of one small boy. 

G’.pieccs of coloured chalks 

2 small notebooks, " full of non¬ 
sense " 

i box of coloured matches 
i tin box with pen-nibs 

3 sticks and 6 pieces of slate pencil 
6 pieces of blacklead pencil 
ijpiece of purple pencil 

i [piece of blue pencil 
2. pen-holders 
A'giiTs ncedle-case 
5 copies of a trader’s price-list 
5 tin medallions bearing portraits 
i cast-iron whistle 
I penny almanac 
A varied assortment of string 
Photographs of celebrities 
r’larlc whistle 
x looking-glass 
i i 

Three Yorkshire 

r~lONSPicuous in their civilian 
clothes against the uniforms of 
a bundled soldiers, sailors, and 
airmen at Buckingham Palace the 
other day were three Yorkshiremen 
who had come to receive from King 
George medals bearing the name 
of his grandfather. 

The Edward Modal was established 
in .1907 for those who endanger 
itlieir lives- in rescuing men in 
f mines and quarries, and there have 
been few deeds’ more heroic than 
those done by Gwyn Morgan, 
Charles Smith, and Matthew 
Thompson on that cold January 
morning this year when they saved 
the -life of Charles Liversidge. 

A roof at the coal face in Askern 
Main Colliery fell in and buried 
Liversidge up to the neck, his arms 
being pinned by a steel bar and a 
great stone. Smith and Thompson, 
at work close by, leapt to rescue 

.Arthur Mee’s Book 

Norfolk. 10s 6d. ' 11 odder and 
Stoughton. 

eldom in recent years has any¬ 
one done such literary service 
to Norfolk as Mr Arthur Mee has 
rendered in producing this timely 
guide to its treasures and chronicle 
of its traditions. 

-L Ill nearly 500 pages the book 
treats with each place alphabetic¬ 
ally, describing in some detail its 
historical treasures and recounting 
many a good story of village Harap- 
:dgns -who rest in ancient church¬ 
wards. 

The volume is beautifully and 
profusely illustrated, familiar coun- 


1 toy tin frying-pan 

2 pieces of indiarubber 
1 large glass marble ■ 

1 pocket-knife 

2 steamboat tickets 

1 blacklead refill box 

1 cornfactor’s 6d brass token 

2 piano pins 

r pearf handle of a jam-spoon 
2 old keys 
1 patent stud 
4 buttons 

r necktie for evening wear 
■1 a brass watch-chain 
1 brass finger-ring with 3 stones 

1 spring hook for a dog-chain 

2 dried apples 

1 jew’s harp—broken 
1 clock-spring 
1 cogwheel 

j puzzle. Pigs in Clover 
1 mouth-organ 

We have left out nearly 20 things, 
and' finally there vras a manuscript 
of five pages, setting forth for him¬ 
self a list of trades and occupations 
in a rough sort of social scale. 
That is the soaring human boy, the 
boy who makes tile soldier or the 
sailor. He lias taken Shakespeare’s 
advice and put money in his purse ; 
lie has jotted down his ideas and 
aspirations. He will give you a 
light in any colour you like ; fell 
you the price of provisions'; tell 
yqji the date, and what’s what about- 
past and future, from his almanac ; 
play you at marbles; make you 
unhappy with a broken melody on a 
fractured jew’s harp, or set your • 
■feet dancing with his heroic mouth- 
organ. He can lunch you in the 
woods, or on his favourite desert 
island, with dried apples, orange- 
peel, and a little frying-pan ; lie 
can charm a bird out of the air with 
his lark whistle, or call up father 
with his cast-iron whistle, 

He is ready, to do anything 
venturesome and honest. He is 
the handyman in knickerbockers, 
equipped for every emergency, and 
he is ready, like Blake’s fleet, “ to 
go anywhere and do anything.” 
Give him time to sort things out, 
and the rest is easy. 

Heroes of Peace 

him. Gwyn ..Morgan, the agent of 
the colliery, hurried down, and in a 
few minutes was helping the two 
miners to clear away the rocks. 
All three knew only too well that 
other falls from the roof might' 
overwhelm them any moment; 
in fact, Thompson was driven back 
by a fall. , 

After thirty minutes' desperate 
work in the most cramped position, 
Morgan succeeded in freeing Liver¬ 
sidge and passing him through a 
narrow opening to the others, little 
injured from his terrible experi¬ 
ence. Later in the day another big 
fall completely closed the passage. 

As the official record states, 
Morgan displayed outstanding cour¬ 
age, resource, and leadership in the 
most difficult and dangerous con¬ 
ditions. His medal is in silver, and 
his name deserves to be written in 
letters of gold. 

of Beautiful Norfolk 

try scenes and exterior and interior 
view's of churches vying with one 
another in their appeal. 

" Eastern Evening News. 

Five hundred of Norfolk’s delight¬ 
ful villages find a place in the latest 
addition to Arthur Mee's King’s 
England series. One envies the 
chroniclers their task of cataloguing 
the beauties of this rich province. 
The pleasure they took in it is 
manifest on every page, and their 
persuasive sketches will send many 
readers to explore out-of-the-way 
corners. 

John o' London’s Weekly 
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CM CALLING 

Here’s a smile to those who 
love me 

And a smile to those who hate, 
And, whatever skies above me, 
Here’s a heart for any fate. 

Tom Moore 

There is a Shrine 

'J’heke is a shrine whose golden 
gate 

Was opened by the Hand of God ; 
It stands serene, inviolate. 
Though millions have its pave¬ 
ment trod ; 

As fresh as when the first sunrise 
Awoke the lark in Paradise. 

Without, the world is tired and 
. old, 

But once within the enchanted 
door 

The mists of time are backward 
rolled. 

And creeds and ages are no more, 
For all the human-hearted meet 
In one communion vast and 
sweet. 

Digby' Mack worth- Dolben 

' THE BLOOD OF MAN 

’T’u:; blood of man should never 
*■ be shed but to redeem the 
blood of man. It is well shed for 
our family, for our friends, for our 
God, for our country, for our kind. 
The rest is vanity ; tiie rest is 
crime. Edmund Burke 



Our Everlasting Influence 
on Mankind 


Wartime Prayer 

Dlf.ss, Lord, our soldiers, 

^ Fighting for Bight* 

Thine is the Power, Lord, 
Thine is the Might; 

Keep Thou our loved ones. 
Hear when we call, 

Bring them safe heme again. 
Father of all... ‘ 

Bless Thou our sailors 
Out on the deep, 

Stand at the helm, Lord, 
Guard those who sleep. 

In the night watches 
Hear when they call. 

Guide and protect them, 
Father of all. 

Wings of the nations, 

' Men of the air, 

Be Thou their Pilot, 

Take in Thy care, 

Sinking or soaring. 

Hold lest they fall. 

Hear when they cry to Thee, 
Father of all. A. E. Staty 

THE KINGLY OATH 

You shall honour God above all 
things. You shall be stead¬ 
fast in the Faith of Christ. You 
shall love the King your Sovereign 
Lord, and him and his Right defend 
to your power.- You shall defend 
maidens, widows, and orphans in 
their rights, and shall suffer no 
extortion as fai as you may prevent 
it. And of as great honour be this 
Order unto you as ever it was to 
any of your Progenitors, or others. 

Oath of the Knights of 
the Order of the Bath 

Who Thou Art I Know Not 

VWno.Thou art I know not, 

, But this much, I know. 
Thou hast set the Pleiades 
In a silver row ; 

Thou hast sent the trackless 
winds 

Loose upon their way ; 

Thou hast reared a coloured wall 
Tvvixt the night and day ; 

Thou hast made the flowers to 
bloom 

And the stars to shine ; 

Hid rare gems of richest ore 
In the tunnelled mine; 

But chief of . all Thy wondrous 
works, 

Supreme of all Thy plan. 

Thou hast put an upward reach 
Into the heart of man. 

Harry Kemp 


r J'HE world will never be able to 
spare its hero, and the man 
with the rare and, inexplicable 
gift of genius wilt always be as 
commanding a figure as he has 
ever been. What we see every 
day with increasing clearness is 
that not only the well-being of 
the many but the chances of the 
exceptional genius, moral or 
intellectual, in the gifted few, 
are highest in a society where the 
average interest, curiosity, capa¬ 
city, are all highest. 

The moral of this for you and 
for trie is plain. We cannot, like 
Beethoven or Handel, lift the 
soul ’ by the magic of divine 
melody into the seventh heaven 
of ineffable vision and hope in¬ 
commensurable ; we cannot, like 
Newton, weigh the lar-olf stars 
in a balance, and measure the 
hcavings of the eternal flood ; we 
cannot, like Voltaire, scorch up 
what is cruel and false by a word 
as a flame, nor, like Milton or 
Burke, awaken men’s hearts 
with the note of an organ- 
trumpet. But what we can do 
{the humblest of us) is, by dili¬ 
gently using our minds and 
diligently seeking to extend our 
own opportunities to others, to 


help to swell that common tide, 
on the force and the set of whose 
currents depends the prosperous 
voj'aging of humanity. 

When our names are blotted 
out, and our place knows us no 
more, the energy of each social 
service will remain, and so too, 
let us not forget, will each social 
disservice remain, like the un¬ 
ending stream of one of Nature’s 
forces. The thought that this is 
so may well lighten the poor 
perplexities of our daily life, 
and even soothe the pang of its 
calamities ; it lifts us from our 
feet as on wings, opening a 
larger meaning to our private 
toil and a 'higher purpose to our 
public endeavour ; it makes the 
morning as we awake to it wel¬ 
come, and the evening like a soft 
garment as it wraps us about ; 
it nerves our arm with boldness 
against oppression and injustice, 
and ’ strengthens our voice with 
deeper accents against falsehood, 
while we are yet in the full noon 
of our days : yes, and perhaps 
it will shed some ray of consola¬ 
tion when our eyes arc growing 
dim to it all, and we go-down to 
the Valley of the Dark Shadow. 

John Morley 


Swung To The Void 


/"Vice, suddenly, I found myself 
alone, 

Out in the void of a great city, filled 

With tremblings and the cry of 
many fears. 

Making escape-out of the human 
deep, 

I climbed heart-troubled to the 
leafy hilts ; 

And, stretching on a bank above a 
stream, 

I gazed up to the dome of the high 
boughs, 

And wondered over life and life’s 
alarms. 

And as I lay there asking for a sign. 

But a Few Days 


I saw a spider flash his filmy ropes 

Across the dome ; saw him, with 
rapturous fall, 

Drop on a silver cable to the void, 

And hang serenely in the rosy 
beams 

Of sunset—hang all still and un¬ 
afraid. 

And lo, a courage came upon my 
soul, 

With long, long thoughts of this 
adventurer. 

This little dweller in the floorless air. 

Held in the peace that folds the 
earth and stars. 

Edwin Markham 

Taking and Giving 


J acob served seven years for Tx this'world it is not what we 
Rachel, and they seemed unto A take up but what we give up 
him but a few days, for the love he that makes us rich, 
had to her. The Bible Henry Ward Beecher 



The ancient Abbey at Bath with the glorious tower soaring 
above in all its 15th-century splendour. There is more glass 
than stone in its walls and the windows have won the Abbey 
fame as the Lantern of England, 
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Over the Sea 
Canada is Hurrying to Victory 


Qanada is playing a remarkable 
part in the war. 

Next year she anticipates a war 
expenditure of at least £150,000,000 
to be added to. her usual 
£100,600,000 Budget. To. meet 
this her Minister of Finance is 
imposing many new taxes and in¬ 
creasing old ones. Among the new 
taxes is a defence tax of two per 
cent on incomes of about £140 and 
a motor tax graduated up to 80 
per cent on cars worth £275., When 
all the new taxation is in force an 
additional sum of over £60,000,000 
will be received. There will be 
no difficulty in collecting these 
amounts or. in obtaining sub¬ 
scriptions "toward,"' Government 
Loans, for Canada is rich. . 

What has she done in the past 
few weeks and what is she doing 
now ? Here are a. few figures 
relating to her war effort. 

The Canadian Government has 
placed £55,000,000 of contracts. 

Canadian shipyards are producing 
ships to the value of £10,000,000, 
and already launching one every 
week. 

Motor vehicles costing £2,800,000 
are being made, and many have 
already been delivered. 

One factory producing such 
things as military trucks and gun 
carriers has an order worth 
£3,000,000. 

Small arms and munitions are 
being manufactured at a cost of 
£16,000,000. 

The Empire’s Granary 

Nearly 1,500,000 more acres have 
been ploughed for wheat this year, 
bringing the total wheat area up 
to over 28,240,000 acres. In 1938 
Canada harvested 350 million 
buslidls of wheat, or 250 millions 
more than her own requirements, 
and there is every prospect of a 
good harvest. 

Wheat is the second most valu¬ 
able export of the Dominion in 
normal times, when it is only 
exceeded by paper, Canada’s 
wheat, in fact, pays for the bulk 
of her purchases from this country. 
Nor is wheat the only foodstuff 
Canada sends us in vast quantities. 
Bacon and hams, fish, apples, and 
cheese figure high on her list of 
exports ; but manufactured goods 
will in the next few months be of 
equal importance, and it is in these 
that the striking expansion since 
1914 reveals itself. 


In 1913 Canada was exporting 
only £12,000,000 worth of manu¬ 
factures and importing over 
£90,000,000. Altogether, indeed, 
her imports exceeded her exports 
by £60,000,000 in 1913. So 
vigorously did her people work in 
tlie Great War,- however, that by 
1917 her exports exceeded her 
imports by nearly £120,000,000, 
about three-quarters of her imports 
then coming from the United 
States. In the first rS months of 
that war her factories had turned 
out 20 million shells. 

Canada’s potentiality has enor¬ 
mously increased since the last war. 
Her . population has . risen from 
7 to 11 millions; her total foreign 
trade has risen by nearly 50 per 
cent. 

Water Power Unlimited 

In the first place she possesses 
that supreme natural wealth which 
is not depleted by use—electricity 
harnessed to water power. In no 
other country in the world is there 
a higher production of water power 
per inhabitant, the horse-power 
installed being 75 to every 100 
people. 

In 1919 a record was made of 
this invaluable aid to work, and it 
was found that the central electric 
stations produced 5,500,000,000 
kilowatt hours : by 1937 this figure 
had risen to over. 27,500,000,000. 
The United States has only four 
times this figure, sharing with its 
neighbour as the chief source the 
Niagara Falls. 

Canada’s mineral production . is 
another pointer toward victory. In 
19 14 this was worth £24,000,000 ; 
in 1937 over £90,000,000, the essen¬ 
tial war materials of copper and 
nickel accounting for a big pro¬ 
portion. 

When we remember Canada's 
vast forest resources, the asbestos 
in which she leads the world, the 
gold, the lead, and the vast herds 
of cattle, we must realise that in 
this vast Dominion, only a week's 
sail away, the Motherland has a 
mighty arm to support her in what¬ 
ever hard tasks she has to set her 
hand to. Canada will never fail her. 
She has the extra advantage (a 
superb and incalculable advantage 
we may call it) of being next door 
to the most powerful Republic in 
the world, her good neighbour with 
11 times her population but with 
nothing but a few sticks to separate 
them. 


Wonderful Facts About You 

Here is continued the series of facts about ourselves, which began 
in last week’s C N. More facts will appear week by week. 


10, The Wonderful 
Muscles 

The whole essence of digestion is 
that.food shall be ground up small, 
and thoroughly mixed with diges¬ 
tive juices, This can only be done 
i( the food is turned over and over. 
It is all accomplished by the amaz¬ 
ing system of the tiny muscles of 
the stomach, over which we have 
no control, blit which are moving 
ail the- time in such a way that 
the food is being constantly turned 
over and thoroughly mixed with 
the gastric juice. ; 

11, The Marvellous 
Waterproof 

No such waterproof material has 
ever been invented by man as the 
skin of the body. ‘ This is so thor¬ 
oughly waterproof that no mois¬ 
ture can enter the body from the 
outside through it, yet it is so 
porous that much moisture can 
leave the inside of the body for 
the outside through it. 


12. The Remarkable Arch 
of the Foot 

The weight of the body has to 
be supported on the small feet, 
and there is a wonderful arrange¬ 
ment of the bones of the foot so 
that this may bear the weight and 
at the same time prevent any shock 
to the spine or brain through 
jumping or walking. The bones are 
arranged as an arch, the arch of 
the instep, in exactly the same way 
as the arch of a bridge. This gives 
strength and resilience.. 

13. The Strength of the 
Bones 

No engineer could have thought 
out a more wonderful way of mak¬ 
ing the framework of the body 
strong than what we see in the 
skeleton. All the rod-shaped bones, 
like those of the legs and arms, where 
strength is necessary and lightness 
is essential, are tubular. This is the 
principle used by engineers, as in 
the framework of a bicycle. 


The Boy Talks 
With the IVlan 

Boy. The other day I heard 
a boy. called incorrigible; what 
does that mean ? 

Man, Incorrigible is one of the 
long words that are very effective; 
it simply means “ not to be 
corrected ” or “ past correction.” 

Boy. But surely a boy can 
Hardly be so bad as to be past 
power to improve ! 

Man. I like to hear you say 
so.- That a child can become 
incorrigible is unfortunately true. 
It is also true that such cases are 
comparatively rare. 

Boy. Has that been tested ? 

Man. Yes, very carefully, and 
very happily. The Home Office has 
a Children’s Branch which supports 
approved schools to which bad chil¬ 
dren are sent for training. Most of 
them are boys, and most of the boys 
are under 13. They are not prisons, 
but real schools where badly brought 
up hoys and girls get a chance they 
never had before. They learn trades, 
and some of the boys choose to go 
into the Navy. 

Boy. It must be wonderful to 
get a chance at last. 

Man. Yes; and the results are 
splendid. The bulk of the bad boys 
grow up to be good citizens. 

Boy. So thingsaregettingbetter 
for the children ? 

Man. Yes, the goodness of 
human beings is revealed as innate 
and universal. In the old days 
children were hardened in wrong¬ 
doing by harsh treatment; now we 
cherish and develop the good that 
dwells in them. 

Boy. Does the number of chil¬ 
dren sent to the special schools 
decrease ? 

Man. It did do so until the war 
began, but since the war the number 
has rather seriously increased. That 
is because so many homes have been 
sadly disturbed and because streets 
darkened at night have caused mis¬ 
chief. It is not that children have 
become worse, but that training has 
slackened. So the Children’s Branch 
is arranging to set up more of the 
approved schools. 

Boy. What a lot of things the 
Government has to do ! 

Man. Yes, the burden of modern 
government is very great, but it is 
also glorious. The day will come 
when every child will have a proud 
inheritance. 

The Green Line 
to Health 

How to See a Little Better 
in the Blackout 

We very gladly print this note from 
one of our doctor readers—Dr Patrick 
Galpin, who sent us some notes on 
Ten Points for Green Eaters a few 
years ago.' ■ 

The lettuce season may be shorter 
this year, but celery, watercress, 
and mustard and cress are equally' 
good, particularly the Green Leafy 
Top of Celery. 

It is our custom to waste this, 
beginning with the wholesaler and 
ending with the cater. 

In wartime the nation cannot 
afford to waste protective fooda, 
whether it is celery tops, or radish 
or carrot or beetroot tops. These 
are protective foods because among 
other essential .elements they' con¬ 
tain Vitamin A. This vitamin 
maintains the integrity' of the skin 
and lining membrane of the nose, 
throat, and upper air passages, and 
so helps to prevent catarrh and 
tuberculosis. The use of these 
green vegetables is all the more 
important now that our supplies of 
natural animal fats are reduced. 
Further, Vitamin A improves vision 
at night, so that by keeping to the 
Green Line we see better in the 
Blackout. 


the Mediterranean 


Alexandria. Founded by Alex¬ 
ander the Great, this seaport is 
the second biggest city of Egypt. 
Its strongly fortified western har¬ 
bour is the chief base of the British 
Fleet in the cast of the Mediterra¬ 
nean. 

Algeria. This is the most' im¬ 
portant territory belonging to 
France in North Africa. It extends 
for 847,500 square miles and has a 
population of over seven million 
people, about one in seven being a 
European. Most of its people in¬ 
habit the Mediterranean coast, where 
Algiers, Oran, Bougie, Philippeville, 
and Bona are important ports, 
from which eight million tons of 
shipping a year arc cleared.' 

Beirut. The capital of Lebanon, 
this is the chief seaport in French 
Mandated Syria ; it has a popula¬ 
tion of 135,000. 

Bizerta. The most northerly point 
of Africa, and the chief French naval 
statio'n in Tunis, it is 100 miles south 
of Sardinia. Its population is 30,000, 
over a third being Europeans. 

Corsica. Famous as the native 
island of Napoleon, Corsica lies 
immediately' north of Sardinia and 
100 miles due south of Genoa, who 
sold it to France in 1768. Very 
mountainous, its area is 3367 square 
miles ; its 1 population is 325,000. 
Ajaccio is the capital. 

Cyprus. With an area of 3572 
square miles and a - population 
. of about 380,000, this island is 
the biggest Mediterranean posses¬ 
sion of the British, to whom it was 
ceded by Turkey in 1878. For long 
a Cinderella among our colonies, 
Cyprus is now being cared for, and 
has in this war. for the first time 
raised a native force to fight by our 
side. Nicosia is the capital, Limasol, 
Larnaka, and Famagusta the chief 
ports. . 

Dodecanese. An ancient Greek 
word meaning twelve islands, these 
lie in the Aegean Sea off Turkey, 
from which Italy captured them, 
together with their big neighbour 
Rhodes, in 1912. The Italian Navy 
has a station at Rhodes, and has 
also fortified Cos and other islands 
in the group. 

Clbraltar. A little less than two 
square miles in area, this rock fort¬ 
ress commands the nine-mile-wide 
strait between the Atlantic and'the 
Mediterranean. British since 1704, 
it has withstood many sieges, and 
is now stronger than ever, the 
Admiralty harbour of 440 acres 
securing a fleet from submarine 
attack. It has rainwater tanks for 
4,000,000 gallons. 

Haifa, This seaport of Palestine 
is of great importance today as 
the terminus of the pipe-line of the 

The Scouts and Guides 
Were Splendid 

Miss Coales of the Y W C A 
writes this account of the splendid 
aid given, to refugees by French 
Scouts and Guides in Nantes : 

Under the most exacting con¬ 
ditions they worked in railway 
stations, met cars, and- directed to 
car parks the ever-increasing num¬ 
bers of motor-borne refugees. 

Day and night they cooked, 
minded children, cheered and com¬ 
forted the refugees, and started a 
most helpful form of service whereby' 
they displayed on hoardings in an 
inquiry office near the station the 
names of each town and arrivals 
from that town with their where¬ 
abouts. 

This enabled people to find each 
other. Such intelligent and un¬ 
remitting service earned the praise 
of all, and as a member of another 
international body I should like to 
pay' a tribute to their work. 


Iraq Petroleum Company, which 
has huge storage tanks and refineries 
here. 

Libya. This Italian Colony ex¬ 
tends from Tunis to Solium on the 
Egyptian border and, as Tripoli, 
was conquered from the Turks in. 
1912. Since then extensive areas 
have been won to the south, but the 
best land is on the Mediterranean 
coast, where the towns of Tripoli, 
Homs, Benghazi, Derna, and Tobruk 
are growing in importance. 

Malta, British since 1814 (and 
never Italian), this island of 95 
square miles and over a quarter of a 
million people is our naval base in 
the centre of the Mediterranean. It 
has extensive refitting yards, store¬ 
houses, and a floating dock which 
can lift the biggest ships. It has • 
also an up-to-date air base. 

Oran. The second city of Algeria 
and an important French naval 
base, it is close to the Morocco 
border. It was here that the tragic 
action was fought between British 
and French ships. The city has 
been French'since 1831. 

Pantellaria. About halfway be¬ 
tween Sicily'and Tunis, this volcanic 
island of 32 square miles has been 
strongly fortified by Italy as a 
menace to Malta, 120 miles to the 
cast. 

Port Said. At the entrance to 
Suez Canal, this Egyptian seaport 
is thus of vital importance to all 
ships sailing between the Mediterra¬ 
nean and the Indian Ocean. British 
forces have special privileges for 
guarding the Canal. 

Salonika. The Thessalonica of 
St Paul (to whose people he wrote 
the Letters), this is the second'city 
of Greece, with a population of about 
250,000. To it runs a railway from 
Yugo-Slavia, which has a Free Zone 
in the port; and it is also linked by 
rail with Sofia and Istanbul by' way 
of Adrianople. In the Great War 
Salonika formed the military base 
from which the Allies finally drove 
the German armies out of the 
Balkans. 

Toulon. Encircled by forts, this 
, is the centuries-old harbour of the 
French Mediterranean Fleet. It has 
a population of 150,000 and about 
250 acres of docks. Napoleon won 
his first laurels by driving the British 
away from Toulon in 1793. 

Tunis. A Protectorate, rather 
than a Colony, of France, Tunis 
occupies about 48,000 square miles 
of North Africa between Algeria and 
the Italian Colony of Libya. There 
are many thousands of Italians 
among the 220,000 European 
settlers, but the natives, who 
number 2,400,000, are mostly Arabs. 

The Fulmar, or 
Little by Little 

St Kilda, outermost of the 
Western Isles, was left to the 
fulmar petrels some y'ears ago 
because its poor crofters and 
fishermen could no longer make a 
living there. The 20,000 pairs of 
fulmars remained, quite contented 
with their lot on that rocky outpost 
iu the Atlantic, but they also have 
felt the call for emigration. Accord¬ 
ing to the naturalist, Mr Joseph 
Fisher, they have been steadily 
spreading southwards over the 
coasts of Britain, wherever there 
are cliffs to meet their requirements. 

Once St Kilda was their only 
colony. Now there are 189 colonies 
elsewhere off Scotland, England, 
Wales, and Ireland; and it is 
calculated that in another ten 
years they will have reached the 
Isle of Wight. There are now at 
least 60,000 pairs of fulmars in 
these islands, and the increase is 
the more astonishing because the 
female lays only one egg a year. 





W ar, like peace, has its immortals, and many times of late 
there must have come into the mind of those who know 
it the marvellous story of a street arab who gave his life lor 
England in the last war. 

1 He was Walter'Greenway, one of the most astounding charac¬ 
ters that ever emerged from an English slum, and we owe his 
discovery to Mr Robert Holmes, long the highly esteemed police- 
court missioner of Sheffield. Mr Holmes wrote the life of Walter 
Greenway, which was published by Blackwoods, and we tell 
the tale again because it will come as an inspiration to all who 
are called upon to play their part in these tremendous days. 


S even years before the Great 
War broke out Mr Holmes 
was asked to see what he 
could make of a man in a 
certain police-court cell in Sheffield. 
Apparently he was deaf and dumb, 
but neither a deaf and dpmb 
interpreter nor the missioner could 
discover in him a sign that ho under¬ 
stood them. He was a dark-eyed 
little man, well dressed, about 30, 
and looked intelligent. 

Make-Believe 

The police suspected make- 
believe and left him alone. He had 
no dinner, no tea, no supper ; and 
then there was a noise in the cell. 
They offered him a bucket of water 
and a tin mug, and did not under¬ 
stand the dumb show by which he 
indicated that he wanted something 
to eat; and they read his antics as 
meaning that he wished them to 
take away the rugs that kept him 
warm. Then the dumb spoke and 
demanded food. 

And this is what Mr Holmes 
heard from him. afterwards. He 
was well educated, spoke several 
languages, was a clerk, unmarried, 
did not gamble, drink, or smoke, 
and lived with his father. His char¬ 
acter was irreproachable except 
that in the last four years he had 
been convicted nine times for bur¬ 
glary. He could not resist the 
temptation to get into a house at 
the top. There was no pipe he could 
not climb, no window he could not 
open, and no cat was more at home 
on a roof.. 

He could do many things well. 
He could keep books and could 
hind them. He had been a printer, 
a painter, and a steeplejack in 
prison. When he was 25 he began 
getting in at attic windows,' and 
now lie could not refrain from 
doing it. “ Wherever I go,” he said 
to Mr Holmes, “ my eyes turn up¬ 
ward and I shall never do any 
good where there are houses with 
attics. Put me on a sailing ship 
where I can climb the rigging, or 
in an Indian wigwam, or in a 
Bedouin camp." 


When he left prison again the 
chaplain (for whom he had trans¬ 
lated some foreign theology) spoke 
well of him, but Mr Holmes judged 
that the sea would give him the 
best chance, and put him on a ship 
going to Colombo. A year passed 
without any news of him. Appar¬ 
ently Greenway was one of those 
who did not trouble to keep touch 
with their helpers. Another year 
passed and inquiries showed that 
he had gone ashore and not re¬ 
turned to the ship. Other years 
came and went and brought the 
Great War, and in the second winter 
of the war Mr Holmes received from 
Mesopotamia a letter, pencilled on 
25 scraps of faded paper, showing 
that Walter Greenway was very 
much alive and was using his 
instinctive daring to help the land 
of his nativity. 

The letter told of a deaf and- 
dumb Bedouin, about Greenway’s 
age, and as like him as a twin, who 
was wandering about Turkish camps, 
so afflicted that he must be pitied 
and fed, a harmless creature amus¬ 
ing in his wonder, “ deaf, he cannot 
hear.; dumb and illiterate, he can¬ 
not tell.” Also he hovered aim¬ 
lessly about the British lines, where 
food was to be had, and " mooned 
off to headquarters." 

In the Turkish Lines 

Mr Holmes felt so proud of his 
ne'er-do-well, who was doing his 
bit for his country, that he went 
from Sheffield to give the good 
news to the wanderer’s father and 
mother, but found that both had 
been laid in tlicir graves and that 
the man who had been posing as a 
Bedouin was an only child with no 
relatives. 

Three months afterwards another 
letter arrived. It told how the 
Turks heard that the deaf and 
dumb Bedouin had been in the 
British camp, and when he came 
hack fired rifles close to Ids ears to 
see if he would start at the sound, 
and fired a big gun while he stood 
beside it till his ears and nostrils 
bled with the vibrations; then 


BEDTIME CORNER 


Lull 

Dabv, baby, liush-a-bye. 

Must yon be awake now ? 
Sweet my lamb, come close 
your eye, 

Sleep for mother’s sake now. 
All the babies in the world 
Lie asleep but you now ; 
Nigger-babies, brown, and 
curled, 

In the sand dream too now. 
Baby mice are safe from harm 
In their downy holes now ; 
Baby r squirrels lie all warm 
In.the hollow boles now. 

Baby buds are fast asleep 
Rocking on the trees now ; 
Baby fishes, far and deep. 
Slumber in the seas now. 


a b y 

All the baby 7 stars above 
Dream in cloudy bed now ; 
Mother Moon, for allTier love. 
Sleeping hides her head now. 
Baby, baby', husli-a-bye, 
Cradled on my breast now. 
Sweet my lamb, come close 
your ey r e. 

Let your mother rest now. 

Laurence Alma-Tadema 

© 

J^ear Lord, who carest for us 
all, care for me through 
another night and fjil my heart 
with thankfulness for all the 
love that is about me. God 
bless us all at home and far 
away. Amen. 


scarred him with hot irons and 
tore out finger-nails to make him 
speak. But he was deal as an 
adder and dumb as a stone. Then 
they prayed to Allah that vengeance 
should not fall on them for adding 
to an afflicted man's sorrow. After¬ 
wards they treated him with kind¬ 
ness, and he wandered about their 
camp recovering from his wounds. 

The finger-nail wounds, however, 
did not heal, and gangrene set in. 
Again he appeared in the British 
camp, and the British doctors had 
to amputate his left arm. Then 
the dumb spoke about the plans 
of flic Turks and described the 
positions of their batteries, and so 
saved many British lives. He re¬ 
mained, however, very ill. Often 
he spoke of a little home of his own 
not far from Aden, where he had 
an Arab wife with a heart like gold 
and three bonnie children he longed 
to see. His letter ended : “ Some¬ 
body is waiting for me at home, 
thank God. I wish everybody could 
be sure of such a welcome as I shall 
get. Good luck to you, sir. Good¬ 
bye.” 

The Hidden Message 

After the waves of war had rolled 
over old Babylon Mr Holmes was 
bewildered by the arrival of a 
packet of botanical specimens 
posted in Mesopotamia. They were 
coarse grasses and dried leaves; 
but when the leaves were unrolled 
scraps of paper were found hidden 
in them. Pasted together the paper 
made up three letters continuing 
the story' of Walter Greenway. 

He Was stilt writing as if the 
Bedriuin was his friend, not him¬ 
self. He told how the Bedouin had 
slipped away from Mesopotamia 
and arrived, a physical wreck with 
only one arm, at his home near 
Aden, and found it burned—utterly- 
destroyed. So weak was he that 
" merciful Nature, refusing to 
endure any more, wrapped hint in 
a swoon.” When he came to him¬ 
self his head was resting on the 
breast of his wife. Insisting that 
he should remain dumb, she had 
him carried to her father’s place. 

Three weeks before his return 
she had a friendly warning that a 
party of Turkish horsemen was 
approaching, and she took her 
children to her father’s home. Then, 
going back, she found everything 
destroyed or carried off. Knowing 
that her husband would come back 
to their home, she watched there 
all the time, and was so close 
to the spot when he arrived that 
she reached him before he recovered 
front his faint. 

Cheered by the presence of his 
wife and children, his health im¬ 
proved somewhat. ” Praise he to 
Allah for His gift of children,” he 
writes. “ Surely their laughter and 
their song are His own charms for 
giving a man the youth and buoy¬ 
ancy which else were clean gone 
from him ! " Already he was be¬ 
ginning to think of doing something 
more for England. Presently he, 
with his wife and children, are able 
to -pay a visit to Aden, and there 
a marvellous opportunity occurs. 

A German Plot 

In the bazaar lie hears two white 
men talking German, and following 
them to where they halt near a 
warehouse he, at the hour of noon, 
spreads his mat to say his accus¬ 
tomed pray'er, and they continue 
their talk. Then he hears that in 
the warehouse are clocks ready to 
be placed by' Arabs among the coal 
of British ships. That night the 
Bedouin was in the warehouse be¬ 
fore the Germans came there, and 
heard how, after one of them had 
distributed the explosive clocks 
among British ships, he was going 
to an arsenal in Bagdad. The Be¬ 
douin saw from his place of conceal¬ 
ment where the German uniform 
was that he would wear when he 
reached the Turkish lines at Bagdad. 
The Germans then retired, but the 
Bedouin did not. He had much to 


do that night. It was necessary 
that he should set out speedily' 
for Basra and Bagdad, with a case 
of explosive clocks, intoxicating 
drinks, and a German uniform. 

The sequel came when, the 
Bedouin, disguised as a German 
officer, landed in full uniform from 
a motor-boat at dawn on the banks 
of the Tigris near the Bagdad 
arsenal, with a heavy case of new 
stores which were placed in the 
arsenal by' his direction. After he 
had been very free with the liquors 
that deaden men’s senses he .de¬ 
parted on urgent business, and as 
he raced back with his motor-boat 
down the Tigris he saw the arsenal 
blow up with a roar that shook the 
earth for a considerable distance 
around. The clocks had all been 
set to explode their powerful charges 
at the same time. 

Greenway’s Last Letter 

When Walter Greenway reached 
home his strength was failing fast 
and his letters took a serious tone. 
He had great joy in his wife and 
children. " I need not fear for 
them,” he wrote. “ Her father is 
good and ..she is an angel._ I have 
not been what I might. Also I have 
been misunderstood somewhat. 
There is one I do not fear to meet 
now. Once I did, but that is past. 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 
I hope you will get what I am 
writing in great weariness. I have 
a plan for getting this through. 
Botanical specimens are not exam¬ 
ined very closely, I understand. 
My father-in-law may get what I 
have written through.” 

In his last letter, written on 
August 9, 1017, he says : " Father- 
in-law is taking the little ones to 
his own place when he has lifted 
me on a horse my wife leads, seek¬ 
ing medical aid for me.” The next 
news’ that reached Mr Holmes was 
from a doctor at a hospital. He 
wrote : " A fortnight yesterday an 
Arab woman brought her husband, 
an Englishman, to this hospital. 
He was suffering from acute dysen¬ 
tery, from which he died on August 
26. He had lost an arm recently. 


and his body was badly scarred by 
burnings. His wife, whose English 
is very imperfect, made us under¬ 
stand he had served some thrive 
months with the British forces in 
Mesopotamia. I am dreadfully sorryi 
for the little woman—very pretty 
and refined for an Arab. She was 
devoted to her husband, for she 
carried him somehow more tlian 70 „ 
miles. A few hours ago her father, 
an Arab Sheik, came and took her 
away.” , . 

That was the last Mr Holmes 
heard of Walter Greenway’s wife 
and family. His letters to her never 
found her, but a letter from a sea- 
captain to a fellow seaman has 
reached Mr Holmes and confirms 
parts of the story : 

“ I saw Black Walt last April. 
You remember him. He deserted 
ship at Colombo after a year’s'good 
service. That was in the summer of 
1908, and I saw him again for the 
first time when we ran alongside an 
Arab dhow clearing out of Aden. 
He was on deck messing about with 
a ramshackle old motor-boat which 
he was trying to tinker up. 

A Chance Encounter 

“ I should never have known him, 
but he hailed me in his old style. I. 
asked him what game he was up 
to in the Bedouin dress he was 
wearing. ' Oh,’ he said,' I've settled 
here; I’m one of the family.’ 

1 What’s happened to your arm ? ' 

I asked, seeing his left sleeve 
empty. ‘ Ask the Turks,’ says he, 
laughing ; ' it came off through 

trying to do a bit for England.’ 

' How ? ’ I asked. ’ Never mind 
how,’ said he. ‘ And where are you 
off to now ? ’ I said. ‘ Basra,’ says 
he, ‘ trading.’ ' Trading what ? ’ I 
asked. ‘ Mechanical toys, officer’s 
uniforms, liquors, and what not,’ 
says he ; and he gave me a twinkle 
with those merry eyes of his full 
of devilment, and went off in the 
dhow.” 

Surely this story of a life marred 
by surrender to a false sensation¬ 
alism, and then redeemed by heroic 
service, is one of the most romantic 
in the annals of our heroes 


Rifles were fired close to Greehway’s ears 
to see if he would start at the sound 
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Oliver’s Outfit 



Oliver Octopus down by the sea 
Must have three little spades if 
quite happy he'd be. 

And not only that, for he weeps and 
he wails 

If you do not supply him with three 
lit Lie pails ! 

“ He is greedy,” you say. But we 
answer, “ Oh, no ! ” 

He has six hands to fill, as our 
picture will show.]. 




h the Country 


Three Days and Three Lines 

gornocLi-.s was one day heard to 
say that three lines of one of 
his plays had cost him three days 
of work. 

“ Three days ! ” cried a swagger¬ 
ing rhymester. “ I could have 
written a hundred in that time.” 

“ Yes,” said Sophocles ; " but 

they would have lasted only three 
days.” 

How Robert Burns Wrote His Name 

J^oeert- Burns, for all time the 
poet of Scotland, died at 
Dumfries on July 21, 1796, when 
only 37 years old. A son of the 
people, he won the hearts of the 
people with his songs. Reckless and 
intemperate, he was yet. one of the 
most warm-hearted and lovable of 
men. 

/iwdPiPkujnuf 


The World’s Languages 

J7nglisii is the most popular 
" language in the world; 160 , 

million people speak it. Then comes 
Russian, with 100 millions; Ger¬ 
man, 9.0 millions; French, 70 
millions; Italian, 55 millions; 
Spanish, 50 millions; Portuguese, 
23 millions. 

In these statistics are not in¬ 
cluded all those who speak another 
tongue besides their own native 
language—the French who speak 
English, or the Spaniards who 
speak Italian, for instance. Their 
numbers are evidently impossible to 
reckon. Nevertheless the languages 
most generally taught in schools 
are English and French. 


An Old Proverb in a New Dress 

Jnhabitants of domiciles of vitre¬ 
ous formation, 

Of lapidary projectiles should never 
make jactation. 

This proverb is more familiar as 
People who live in glass houses 
should not throw stones. 

A Tearaway Fellow 

^[Tierf, was a young fellow of Fleet, 
Whose hands were as strong as 
his feet. 

He said : " I declare 
Everything I can tear 1 ” 

And straightway he tore up the 
street. 


The Busy Bee 

^ honey 'bee, it lias been figured 
out by a painstaking investi¬ 
gator, extracts an eighth of a grain 
of nectar from a single clover blos¬ 
som. To do this it must put its 
proboscis into sixty flower tubes. 

As it takes. 7000 grains of nectar 
to make one pound of honey the bee 
must actually visit '56,000 clover 
blossoms ; and, with sixty tubes to 
a blossom, this means that the bee 
must take 3,360,000 draughts in 
collecting the sweetness necessary 
to produce but sixteen ounces of 
honey. 


A Cross Figure Puzzle 

Qross word puzzles are very popu- 
lar, but here is a cross figure 
puzzle. The figures 1 to 9 have 
been arranged in nine lines so that 
the total shall be 45 in twenty 
different lines—horizontally, verti¬ 
cally, and diagonally. 


Jacko Pops Up 
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Tacko was hiding in the coal-cellar. He didn’t mean to go on the 
^ errand he knew was in store for him, so his mother had to go herself. 
And Father Jacko went with her to carry the parcels. Presently' back 
they came. As they reached the house they got a shock. The coal-trap 
flew up, and out, like a jack-in-the-box, popped Jacko’s. grimy head! 

lei on Parle Francois 


Haydn Has a Whipping 

When Haydn was a boy he used 
to sing in the choir of the cathedral 
at Vienna, and he and his com¬ 
panions were always up to mischief. 
One of their favourite occupations 
was to climb up on the scaffolding 
at the Roy r al Palace, which was then 
undergoing alteration ; and one day 
the Empress looked out of ! her 
windows and saw Haydn perched 
high up above all his friends. ■ 

She immediately sent a message 
to the choirmaster, complaining, of 
the boys’ behaviour, and requesting 
that " that fair-headed blockhead, 
the ringleader of them' all, should 
have a good hiding." 

Years later, when Haydn was 
chief musician to Prince Esterhazy 
and famous throughout the country', 
the Empress came to hear him play, 
and.Haydn reminded her of the good 
hiding she had once ordered for him. 

Well, you see, my dear Haydn,” 
was the reply, “ the hiding has 
borne good fruit.” 


'* Haydn Re?oit le Fouet 

Quand Haydn etait un petit 
gar£on. il etait choriste a la cathe- 
drale de Vienne, et lui et ses com- 
pagnons etaient ton jours a faire des 
tours.’ TJne de leurs occupations 
favorites etait de grimper sur 
l’echafaudage qui entourait le 
Palais Royal au cours des repara¬ 
tions ; uri jour lTmperatrice regarda 
par la fenetre et vit Haydn haut 
perche, bien au-dessus de ses amis. 

Elle envoya aussitot un billet au 
maitre de chapelle pour so plaindre 
de la conduite des gar^onnets, et le 
pfiant de “ donner le fouet au petit- 
imbecile blond, le chef de la bande.” 

Bien des annees plus tard, 
lorsque Hay'dn etait maitre de 
musique du Prince Esterhazy, et 
celebre dans tout l’empire, lTm¬ 
peratrice vint l’entendre jouer; 
Haydn lui rappela ia correction 
qu’elle lui avait fait administrer. 

" Eh bien, vous voyez, moil cher 
Haydn,”, repondit-elle, “ clle a 
porte de bons fruits.” 


An Irishman’s Reckoning 

“ \yuo lives there, honest fellow ? ” 
said a travelling stranger. 

As on through the county of Antrim 
- he sped, 

And who fancied that houses shut 
up implied danger. 

“ laves there ? ” answered Pat. 

" Why a man that is dead.” 

" When did he die ? ” cried the 
stranger more gaily ; 

Pat paused, scratched his fore¬ 
head, so straight and so sleek. 
Then replied, “ By my conscience, 
my jewel, why really. 

If he’d lived till today, he’d been 
dead a whole week.” 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the morning Jupiter and Saturn 
are in the south-east, and Venus 
is low in the 
east. In the 
evening no 
planets are 
visible. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it may 
be seen at 11 
o’clock on Sunday night, July 21. 

What Am I ? 

]\Jy first is in porter but not in 
train, 

My second’s in Abel but not in 
Cain, 

My third is in freezing but not in 
frost, 

My' fourth is in cancel but not in 
lost, 

My fifth is in icy but not in cold, 
My sixth is in telling .and also in 
told, 

My whole is an article long and 
round, 

In every office and workshop I’m 
found. Answer next week 
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PETER PUCK’S FUN FAIR 


Move four of the matches forming this cross and make 
a figure containing three squares not all the same size. 



Find your way from START to END without crossing 
a line or going over any part of the route more than once. 


Can you read this cryptic message by dis¬ 
covering the code which was used in writing it ? 


lacewing Flies and 
Grasshoppers Are Active 

One of the most beautiful and 
interesting little insects to be seen 
just now is the lacewing fly', which 
gets its name from the dainty 
gauze of its wings. 

Its colour is delicate green, and it 
has brilliant eyes that look like 
beads of burnished gold. If y r ou 
can catch a lacewing fly, and they' 
are fairly common, you should 
examine the ey'es in a strong light 
under a microscope, or even with 
a good pocket lens. They are made 
up of well-defined six-sided facets 
that in the shining light seem to 
reflect all the colours of the rainbow. 

The lacewing fly is one of our 
best friends, for it is the mortal 
enemy of the aphis, or greenfly, 
and in its larval stage devours 
this pest ravenously. Although so 
small, .it can eat two aphides in 
a minute, and when it has done so 
it camouflages its own body with 
the remains of its victims. If two 
lacewing fly larvae meet while out 
hunting for prey they invariably 
attack one another, and the van¬ 
quished is eaten by' the victor. The 
creature is a relation of the ant-lion, 
and has many of its characteristics. 

Eggs on Stalks 

The best time to look for the 
lacewing fly is in the twilight, for 
it is not a creature of the day. 
Perhaps the most interesting thing 
.about it is the way it lays its eggs. 
It presses itself against a leaf, 
exudes a tiny drop of a viscous fluid, 
and then, raising itself, draws the 
fluid into a thin thread, which har¬ 
dens immediately in the air. On 
the end of this stiff thread the 
insect deposits an egg, sticking it in 
position with another drop of fluid. 
It repeats the operation until quite 
a group of these almost invisible 
stalks are arranged on the leaf’s 
surface with eggs at their ends; 
and it' is worth while looking out 
for the eggs and flies. 

The grasshoppers are getting 
active and plentiful now, and one 
of the most striking is the great 
green grasshopper. As in the case 
of the lacewing fly, its bright tints 
fade after it is dead, but living it is 
certainly handsome. Unlike most 
of the other grasshoppers, it is not 
often found in the grass, but on trees. 

It needs practice to find it, for 
its colour harmonises so well.with 
the green of the leaves ; but you can 
always know when it is about by' 
its loud, shrill note, which is getting 
familiar just now. 

The Musk Beetle 

The beautiful musk beetle, pleas¬ 
ing to both ey'e and nose, should 
also be looked for. Its green body', 
often glossed with blue and gold, 
is a very striking object, but you 
can generally smell it before y'ou 
see it. Several new moths are 
on the wing, including the hum¬ 
ming bird hawk, the goat, the 
swallowtail, and the tiger; and we 
may now find the grayling butterfly. 

Among the ever-increasing num¬ 
ber of birds whose songs are ceasing 
are the titlark, willow and sedge 
warblers, and hedge-sparrow ; and 
we shall find that the goldfinch’s 
second brood is fledged. 

New wild flowers include arrow¬ 
head, burdock, red hemp nettle, 
fennel, and fleabane. 


LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWERS 

Famous Statesmen 

Fox, Grey, Bacon, 
Pitt, Peel, Canning 

Company 
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